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the Latin- American countries, furthermore, as a whole or in the great 
majority of cases, are not modeled upon that of the United States so 
much as upon the fundamental law of France. How otherwise is one 
to explain that, in form alone, the government of sixteen out of the 
twenty republics is unitary and not federal? 

The limits of this review might be prolonged unduly were the re- 
viewer to point out in detail specific instances in which Mr. Bryce has 
given too great credence to untrustworthy sources of information and 
in which therefore his statements and assumptions are beside the mark. 
Compared with other books on the same theme, his book unquestion- 
ably is valuable. It must, however, be regarded as unsatisfactory when 
judged by the high standard of his own previous works on other lands 
and peoples. But it professedly consists of observations and impres- 
sions. 

W. R. Shepherd. 

Die okonomische Entwicklung Ear op as. Vol. VI. Das Ver- 
schwinden der B'drigkeit und die Wandlungen der Grundherrschaft 
in England und Italien. Bauernbefreiung und Grundentlastung 
in Deutschland und Russland. By M. Kowalewsky. German 
translation by A. Stein. [Bibliothek der Volkswirtschaftslehre und 
Gesellschaftswissenschaft. Vol. XVI.] Berlin, R. L. Prager, 1913. 
—501 pp. 

Professor Kowalewsky has reached the end of his period but not of 
what he has to say about it. This fact and the recent agrarian legis- 
lation in Russia, in which he himself took part, account for the ex- 
tension of his original plan, upon which the work was to have been 
completed in six volumes. We are now promised a seventh volume , 
which is to contain an account of the rise of peasant proprietorship in 
France, and an eighth, which is to be devoted to a discussion of the 
theories of the leading economic historians of England, France, Ger- 
many and Italy with regard to mediaeval economy. 

The general character and the special strength and weakness of Pro- 
fessor Kowalewsky's work have long been recognized. It is a com- 
pendium, which aims, as its title indicates, at giving a general view of 
the economic development of Europe throughout the middle ages. It 
is something else besides, as will presently be shown; but for the 
moment we are concerned with its immediate purpose. In the dis- 
charge of his task Professor Kowalewsky has very properly made use of 
other people's work, and, where that was wanting, has gallantly and 
abundantly labored to fill the gaps himself. He has ransacked archives 
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and libraries, and to complain that he has neither exhausted these re- 
sources nor filled all the gaps would be ungenerous. He wishes to 
give the sort of general view that was provided by Cibrario in his 
Econotnica politico, del medio evo (1842), and, with certain reserves, 
it may be readily admitted that he has done so. Moreover, he has 
made accessible a good deal of difficult and curious learning and has 
furnished a great many fresh and interesting illustrations of points 
already well established. But all this is not accomplished by one man, 
even by one so vigorously cosmopolitan as Professor Kowalewsky has 
proved himself to be, except at the cost of a certain inaccuracy and 
superficiality. The reviewer has often had occasion to mention and 
illustrate these faults in noticing earlier volumes, and he does not now 
wish to recur to them in detail. It is enough to say that the present 
volume offers a rich harvest of slips, inaccuracies, signs of haste and 
carelessness ; but at this time no useful end is to be served by reaping it. 
The present volume , as the title indicates , is devoted to an account 
of the emancipation of the cultivating class, the breakdown of the 
agricultural system that had prevailed throughout the middle ages and 
the consequent changes in the structure of society. Our author's ac- 
count of the disappearance of villeinage in England does not add very 
much to what is already known of the subject, as he is working chiefly 
from Ochenkowski's book, published in 1829, and his own work which 
appeared in Russian — alas for the Tower of Babel ! — in 1880. He lays 
a good deal of stress on what he describes as the enormous change in 
English legal theory in the fifteenth century, citing a passage in Doctor 
and Student (page 29, edition of 1824) to the effect that the law 
regards every man's land as enclosed, even when there is no fence or 
hedge. This, he says, is contrary to all earlier legal theory and directly 
traverses the very frequent rights of common (common of shack) over 
the arable after the harvest. This point seems to be of less import- 
ance than he thought. In the first place, there is a passage in Britton 
II, xxvi, 4, cited in Gonner, Common Land and Inclosure (page 12, 
note) which seems to carry very much the same sense ; and, in the 
second place, it is at least open to reasonable doubt whether such 
commons were not, in the last analysis, merely " a mutual disregard 
of trespass" (Gonner, op. cit., page 46). Professor Kowalewsky 
then deals with the emancipation of the peasants and their separation 
from the soil, the rise of the yeoman class and the farm system, 
the growth of industry — promoted by the increased amount of 
available labor in the towns — and the eventual application of the 
capital so accumulated to the land. Then follows a long chapter 
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dealing with the economic consequences of the suppression of the 
monasteries and the organization of the machinery for poor relief to 
meet the social changes which attended the economic revolution. 
From the early part of this chapter we could well have spared the 
analogies for secularization rather fantastically drawn from Frankish 
Gaul and sixteenth-century Russia. Our author contends that the 
clergy were not so badly treated as Roman Catholic writers have 
represented, and he finds the worst results of the suppression in the 
monopolization of the universities by the richer classes and the conse- 
quent lowering of the intellectual level of the country clergy. Then, 
in a chapter on "Turning Points in the History of Land-owning," he 
returns to the subject of the application of capital to the land and its 
entry into commerce, producing some happy illustrations rather than 
adding much to the knowledge of the subject. 

Professor Kowalewsky then turns to Italy, where he illustrates various 
rights of common from the eleventh century into the sixteenth. The 
main causes which led to their disappearance were the same here as in 
other parts of Europe, but there were some local differences. For one 
thing, a middle class with some available capital and a desire to ap- 
propriate land appeared earlier here than elsewhere, and the pressure 
of competition with sheep- farming was absent. Then the existence, 
after the emancipation of the peasants, of permanent heritable lease- 
holds, the system of Halbbauerntum, caused an extensive survival of 
communism. The word survival here may seem to beg an important 
question, but it appears to represent the author's thought pretty ac- 
curately. Within quite recent centuries these communities show the 
transition from corporate to joint ownership. Under the influence Of 
an increase of population and a desire on the part of original members 
to retain their advantages and indemnify themselves for expense oc- 
curred in draining and improvement or in meeting the demands of the 
central government, what were landowning communities become 
agrarian societies, the biens communaux become the biens des com- 
munes. Our author illustrates this point with a good deal of first-hand 
evidence, much of it drawn from Italian archives. It would be diffi- 
cult indeed to point to any other general account of the system of the 
patriziate of Tessin (Ticcino) and the participanze of Emilia and 
Romagna, and this no doubt is a justification for an abundance of 
detail that might otherwise have been compressed to great advantage. 

There follows an exposition of the influence of Italian economic 
theory in the eighteenth century upon agrarian policy. This tends to 
show that, although in the main the influence of the physiocrats pre- 
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dominated, the older system found some defenders, and that legislative 
changes were inaugurated by the French and continued by the 
Austrians. 

For the sake of completeness our author undertakes a r£sum6 of the 
peasant emancipation in Germany. Of this it is perhaps enough to 
say that the subject may be studied to better advantage in almost 
any other quarter. 

The volume concludes with a long chapter which is described as a 
survey of peasant emancipation in Russia but which is in fact a highly 
controversial political pamphlet. Our author begins, mildly enough, 
with a short account of the emancipation of the serfs in 1801, showing 
that Russia was the only European country in which unfree labor was 
abolished by government action and the emancipated persons were 
secured in the possession of their lands and commons. There follows 
an elaborate account of the recent agrarian legislation, by which agri- 
cultural communism was broken up and the land was allowed to pass 
into a limited — but, as Professor Kowalewsky thinks, insufficiently 
limited — form of private ownership. As a member of the Imperial 
Council, Professor Kowalewsky vigorously resisted this change, on 
grounds which are here fully set forth. He gives a spirited account of 
the debates, not neglecting his own share in them. But clearly this is 
neither the place nor the occasion to summarize and discuss them. 

This whole extraordinary chapter discloses plainly what, considering 
the real worth and interest of Professor Kowalewsky 's book, it would 
have been ungracious to say earlier. The work is really a vast pamph- 
let, intended to show that agrarian communism is primitive and uni- 
versal and thereby to turn the arguments of those ' ' revolutionary 
conservatives " who contended that since the Russian village communi- 
ties were created by legislative act, they might be dissolved in the 
same way. As furnishing a criticism of the whole work and putting 
the reader on his guard, the chapter may claim a justification for its 
character which, on other grounds, would be withheld. It may be 
added that it makes very good reading and suggests a number of in- 
teresting points for discussion. 

The subsequent volumes of Professor Kowalewsky's . book will be 
awaited with some trepidation as well as with much interest. Meanwhile 
the hope may be expressed that the high standard of excellence set by 
the translator of the present volume will be maintained — and that the 
general index will not be forgotten. 

Gaillard Lapsley. 

Trinity College, Cambridge. 



